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De Gaulle’s French 


Growing In Power 


United States Agrees to Wider 
Military Cooperation with 
Free French Forces 


POLITICAL FOUNDATION SET 








Agreement Reached with Underground 
Movement in France for Post- 
. war Program of Action 





Free Frenchmen everywhere took 
great encouragement last week from 
the new bonds which had just been 
forged between their cause and the 
United States. Although their French 
National Committee, working in Lon- 
don under General Charles de Gaulle, 
was not accorded the full diplomatic 
recognition which many of them had 
desired, the military importance of 
their efforts is now more fully recog- 
nized. 


The United States has now named 
military and naval representatives 
who are to consult with General de 
Gaulle’s committee on the prosecution 
of the war. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
who commands United States naval 
forces in Europe, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles L. Bolte, who is chief of 
staff to Lieutenant General Dwight 
Eisenhower, commander of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in Europe, 
are the two representatives. . 


Mixed Relations 


The State Department has informed 
the Free French that this does not 
mean that we are giving them diplo- 
matic recognition as a government- 
in-exile and as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of France. We are still to 
maintain diplomatic relations with 
the government at Vichy. Thus we 
find ourselves in the position of main- 
taining correct diplomatic relations 
with one group of Frenchmen and 
cooperating militarily with another 
group, the two groups directly op- 
posed to each other. 


To make matters even more com- 
plicated, the United States has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with those 
parts of the French Empire which are 
under the control of de Gaulle’s Free 
French. Fully one-third of the for- 
mer empire—the second largest in the 
world—is now under the control of 
the Free French and we have diplo- 
matic representatives in those places. 
For example, a few months ago, we 
sent a consul to Brazzaville, in French 
Equatorial Africa, headquarters of 
the Free French in Africa. 


Ever since the surrender of France 
in June 1940, the problem of dealing 
with the French has been. extremely 
delicate. With the other countries in 
conquered Europe we were able to 
maintain diplomatic relations through 
their governments-in-exile, most of 
which are located in London. When 


ach of the countries was overrun, 


the governments simply fled and 


_though the entire countries may have 


been occupied by the Germans, the 
United States still recognized the men 
(Concluded on page 7) 





“That our children and our children’s children . . .” 








What To Do About It 
By Walter E. Myer 


A month ago we reprinted in these columns The Prayer for the United 
Nations, written by Stephen Vincent Benet, and read to the American people 
by President Roosevelt. We come back to that Prayer again. For a prayer to 
be effective, must be more than a pious hope. It must not be uttered too 
passively. We call upon Divine Power to grant it. But if we are wise and truly 
reverent, we do something about it ourselves. We ask the Divine Power to 
give us strength to make the ideal a reality—so may it be with this Prayer. 
Again we reprint a challenging paragraph: 

Our earth is but a small star in the great universe. Yet of it we can 
make, if we choose, a planet unvexed by war, untroubled by hunger or fear, 
undivided by senseless distinctions of race, color or theory. Grant us that 
courage and foreseeing to begin this task today that our children and our 
children’s children may be proud of the name of man. 


How are we to begin? What can we do today toward the real zation of 
this ideal? Our first and most imperative duty is, of course, to win the war. 
Unless we do that there is no hope of a civilization based upon humanity, 
tolerance, or justice. Not since the brutalized Spartans conquered enlightened 
Athens has the earth been visited by a catastrophe comparable to that which 
a German-Japanese victory would bring. We must win this war if we are 
to have a chance for freedom or progress; if our children and our children’s 
children are to grow up in a decent, humane, progressive world. 

But we cannot banish fear and want and intolerance and strife merely by 
striking down the enemy which today is threatening to impose those evils on 
the entire world. We must defeat the enemy and then, by our own intel- 
ligence, knowledge, reasonableness, humanity, and unselfishness, build a 
society which will realize these ideals to the full. We have gone far in the 
direction of realization. We are making progress toward the building of a 
more humane society, but we are still at the beginning. Only last week there 
were two lynchings of Negroes in the United States. We must prevent such 
outrages if we are to have a land “undivided by senseless distinctions of race.” 
We enjoy a high standard of living compared to the standards of other peoples, 
but, in normal times, over half the population live in poverty or insecurity. 

We are fighting inhumane forces and we must continue to fight them 
until victory is won. But at the same time we must fight inhumanity at home. 
We must fight it in our own lives. Even now, during these dark hours, we can 
and should practice kindliness, tolerance, good will. Our troubles, sorrows 
and anxieties will be easier to bear if we stand together in sympathy and 
understanding as families and communities, and if we banish narrow selfishness 
from our lives. The sympathetic attitude, plus the knowledge which comes 
from a broad study of the problems of the public life; these qualities will enable 
us to achieve the noble purposes for which we fight. 


Issue Of Censorship 
Stirs Wide Debate 


Spy Trial Raises Question of How 
Much Public Should Be 
Told in Wartime 


LEADERS REACH AGREEMENT 
Army and Navy Officials Have Final 


Decision but Will Consult Ci- 
vilian Information Chief 














The issue of wartime censorship 
has come to the fore on a number 
of occasions since our entry into the 
world conflict. Last week, the se- 
crecy which surrounded the dramatic 
trial of the eight Nazi spies who were 
landed on American soil by German 
submarines raised the whole ques- 
tion anew, stirring a nation-wide con- 
troversy. Even though the issue was 
quickly resolved, at least for the time 
being, it is of the utmost importance 
for the people of this country to un- 
derstand the questions involved; 
otherwise, national morale may suf- 
fer and the war effort may be im- 
paired. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why the public has, at times, been 
confused and bewildered over war 
developments. Until a short time ago, 
there was no unified, authoritative 
source of information on the daily 
and weekly developments of the war. 
The average American was unable 
to see clearly what was happening 
either on the home front or on the 
actual field of battle. As the New 
York Times aptly puts it: “From the 
War and Navy Departments, from 
the Office of Facts and Figures, from 
publicity desks in half a dozen other 
agencies have come reports that were 
often vague, contradictory, stale and 
touched with the implication that 
Americans could not take bad news.” 


Information Services 


In the effort to improve this state 
of affairs, President Roosevelt, a few 
weeks ago, set up an Office of War 
Information (OWI). He appointed 
Elmer Davis, an outstanding radio 
commentator and writer on public 
questions, to head the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Davis was given author- 
ity to reorganize and bring under his 
supervision all the other special in- 
formation agencies. These include 
the Office of Facts and Figures, 
headed by Archibald MacLeish; the 
Office of Government Reports, headed 
by Lowell Mellett; and the Division 
of Information, which has had charge 
of issuing the news of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, and other govern- 
ment war agencies. 

Mr. Davis and his associates were 
instructed to bring a halt to the con- 
fusing and contradictory reports 
which are issued by the regular and 
emergency departments of the gov- 
ernment, and also to eliminate, inso- 
far as possible, inconsistent state- 
ments on the part of various govern- 
ment officials. In addition, the OWI 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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IN THE EARLY DAYS of the Great Lakes, French missionaries and Indians explored the region 


in canoes. 


FROM ‘‘THE LONG SHIPS PASSING’’ BY WALTER HAVIGHURST. MACMILLAN. 


A Beok in the News 





The Great Lakes and Their Past 


E have had books about states 

and rivers and cities; about re- 
gions and about racial and religious 
groups. -One of the trends of the 
last few years has been toward the 
literature which enables Americans 
to understand their country, to go 
beyond the conventional histories of 
political and military events, and to 
discover those facets of American 
life and history which make the na- 
tion what it is today. 

One of the best books of this type 
is Walter Havighurst’s The Long 
Ships Passing: The Story of the 
Great Lakes (New York: Macmillan. 
$3). The book is extremely timely, 
for today, more than ever before in 
our history, the Great Lakes, which 
border on seven states, are playing a 


mighty role in the struggle for na-- 


tional survival. The freighters which 
ply the waters of this great “Medi- 
terranean of the Western Hemi- 
sphere” are carrying many of the 
materials and products now being 
used for the sinews of war. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Havig- 
hurst’s book to give the history of 
these lakes, from the days of the 
French Jesuits who in canoes ex- 
plored their waters and shores, down 
to the latest controversy over the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 
Here is the story of LaSalle and 
Marquette, of Jean Nicolet and Louis 
Joliet, of the priest Louis Hennepin, 
who had a “notorious gift for en- 
larging upon history.” Despite this 
frailty, he proved himself a prophet, 
for as far back as 1680, he foresaw 
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the future development of the Great 
Lakes area: 

“It were easy to build on the sides 
of these great Lakes, an Infinite 
Number of considerable Towns which 
might have Communication one with 
another by Navigation for Five Hun- 
dred Leagues together, and by an in- 
conceivable Commerce which would 
establish itself among them.” 

It is largely with the “inconceiv- 
able Commerce” of the Great Lakes 
that the author deals’in his worth- 
while book. Through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal passes more tonnage 
than through the Panama, Suez, and 
Kiel Canals combined. More com- 
merce is involved in the Great Lakes 
traffic than in our entire foreign 
trade. And industrially, the Lakes 
have played a vital role in making 
America what it is today. As the au- 
thor points out: 

“Industrially the lakes are a high- 
way linking the materials that have 
produced the age of steel. Three- 
quarters of the iron ore in the United 
States is in the old blunt hills around 
Lake Superior, a thousand miles 
from the deep coal beds of the Alle- 
ghenies. Only water transport could 
bring the two together. in the enor- 
mous volume and with the economy 
that heavy industry requires. The 
big freighters passing—one every 
twelve minutes past Windmill Point 
at Detroit where the patients in the 
marine hospital can hear hoarse 
voices signaling for the channel— 
carry the commerce with an effi- 
ciency that few Americans realize. 
They transport a ton of coal from 
Lake Erie to Duluth, eight hundred 
miles, at less than it would cost to 
have it wheeled into a basement win- 
dow from the curb.” 

Today there are four routes which 
lead from the Great Lakes to sea- 
ports, domestic and foreign. Al- 
though lake vessels have been cross- 
ing the Atlantic for a century, the 
traffic has been, handicapped by the 
lack of facilities to handle large ships. 
That is what has given rise to the 
demand for a seaway which would 
accommodate larger vessels. This 
project has had the support of Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 
and it is one of the fondest enter- 
prises of the New Deal, but as yet 
nothing has been done because of the 
great controversial issues raised by 
the project. 


News From 


All Front 





Despite all efforts to assist small in- 
dustries, it is expected that about 
24,000 manufacturers will be forced 
to close down before October 1. An 
estimate of their size can be gained 


from the fact that three years 
ago their combined annual sales 
amounted to $4,000,000,000. These 


are manufacturers who, for various 
reasons, cannot find a place in war 
production and cannot obtain mate- 
rials with which to continue making 
nonessential civilian products. 

* * * 

Last week the War Department re- 
ported that American soldiers are be- 
ing specially trained to deal with 
enemy “booby” traps—bomb con- 
trivances which, placed in unusual 
and unsuspected places, will explode 
when touched. 

* * ” 

Invention of a tubeless tire for heavy 
vehicles was announced a few days 
ago by the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
The device which makes the new 
development possible is said to be 
simple, and becomes a_ time-saver 
when tires are to be repaired, since 
the tube is eliminated. Extensive 
tests have proved the tubeless tire’s 
ability to perform under all sorts of 
difficult road conditions. 

* 7 * 

Germany trains between 12,000 and 
18,000 glider and parachute troops 
every year, according to information 
which has just come into the hands 
of the War Department. To make up 
the large-scale German air-borne 
troops operations which occur from 
time to time, a third element—air- 
borne infantry—is added. Germany 
stimulates interest in her glider 
forces, it is reported, by encouraging 
boys too young to fly to build glider 
models. Later they need no encour- 
agement to take glider pilot training, 
and they know that the prestige of 
a glider pilot is equal to that of a 
power pilot. 

* * * 

To satisfy the Army’s sweet tooth, 
the quartermaster depot in New Jer- 
sey has been buying sugar at the rate 
of 7,000,000 pounds a week—about 
100 carloads—at a cost of around 
$400,000. 

*” * * 

Attorney General Biddle reported a 
few days ago that during the first 
six months of war 1,200 persons were 
convicted of subversive and disloyal 
activities and were sentenced to 
prison. He also stated that ap- 


proximately 1,000,000 enemy aliens 
have been issued identification cer. 
tificates, 3,853 have been placed under 
restraint, and 65 naturalized citizens 
were ordered denaturalized. Of the 
9,405 enemy aliens apprehended by 
the FBI for suspected disloyalty, 
4,764 were Japanese; 3,120, Germans: 
and 1,521, Italians. 
* _ * 

Forty thousand tappers are now jp 
the Amazon basin of Brazil in search 
of rubber-bearing trees to supply the 
needs of the United Nations’ war 
machine. Another 20,000 workers wil] 
join this jungle army as soon as tools 
for them can be secured. 


# * x 


Huge air ambulances are being cut. 
fitted, the Army revealed a few days 
ago, to speed sick and wounded men 
from combat areas to hospitals in 
protected zones. Known as the Air 
Evacuation Group, the new service 
will have planes capable of carrying 
as many as 40 patients each in com- 
fort. In addition, the planes will have 
facilities for surgery, blood transfu- 
sions, and medical treatment. Each 
flight with patients 
will be directed by 
a flight surgeon, 
accompanied by an 
Army nurse and 
an enlisted man of 
the medical corps. 

What is believed 
to be the lightest 
ocean-duty Diesel engine in the world 
is being made in quantity for the 
Navy’s submarine chasers. Although 
details of the high-speed, high-horse- 
power engine are withheld, it is said 
to occupy about one-third the space 
taken up by the most successful pre- 
vious models of the same horsepower. 














* * * 


Britain disclosed a few days ago that 
her merchant ships are using a rocket 
device which sends into the sky para- 
chutes from which long wires dangle. 
An airplane attacker swooping down 
on the ship must make the choice of 
either running afoul of the wires or 
of veering off to the side where his 
bombs, if dropped, would fall wide 
of their mark. 


* * * 


Donald Nelson said last week that by 
1944 there will be enough rubber for 
all essential military and civilian uses 
—but none to permit purely pleasure 
driving until after the war. 





ACME 


ARMY UNITS at Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, show methods in which chemicals are used in moder 


warfare. 
out of a pillbox. 


Here troops are shown covering flame throwers as they advance to burn the enemy 
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REPRINTED FROM THE UNITED STATES NEWS, AN INDEPENDENT PUBLICATION, ISSUED WEEKLY AT WASHINGTON, 0.C 


The Vital Arctic Route 


USSIAN bombing squadrons 

swooped down last week on Nazi 
airdromes in northern Finland and 
Norway. The Soviet airmen suc- 
ceeded in crippling a number of 
planes on the ground and destroying 
hangars. Germany’s menace to the 
Arctic Sea lanes was thus weakened, 
because from these fields Nazi war- 
planes had been taking off to bomb 
ships at sea and to attack Murmansk 
and other key points in the far north 
of Russia. 

These successful blows, however, 
do not destroy the Axis threat to Arc- 
tic shipping lanes. Over the extreme 
north of Norway, off the North Cape, 
German planes are reported still to 
hold control of the air. They haye the 
advantage, moreover, of 24-hour day- 
light at this time of year, and it will 
be another three of four weeks before 
nights become long enough for United 
Nations’ ships to make the passage at 
that danger point in darkness. 

The traditional flat map of the 
world, of course, does not give a true 
picture of the advantage to the United 
Nations in keeping open this Arctic 
supply route to Russia. Nor does it 
reveal the other unique benefits which 
the United Nations can exploit as a 
result of their general control over 
the entire Arctic. 

Te picture some of these assets re- 
quires a map of the North Polar re- 
gions which gives a view of the world 
as seen by one looking down from 
a height directly above the North 
Pole. Thus, it can be observed why a 
ship leaving New York with Ameri- 
can-made war materials bound for 
Russia makes the best crossing by 
heading for St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and then, after skirting the 
northern fringe of Iceland, pushing 
toward Murmansk, Archangel, or 
Some other north Russian port. 

Even more important is the fact, 
a this view of the globe shows, that 
we are engaged in fighting a war on 
top of the world. Excepting only 
Chungking, the capitals of all the 
Steat warring powers are closer to 





the Arctic Circle than to the Equator. 
By air, the direct route between any 
of these nations is in a northerly 
direction, not around the rim of the 
world in easterly and westerly direc- 
tions. And these shorter, more logical 
air routes are above land more often 
than above sea. Among the key 
land points in dominating the top of 
the world are Iceland, Greenland, and 
Alaska. 


Iceland, now in the military posses- 
sion of the United States, has many 
fjords which can be used as seaplane 
bases, and her numerous harbors 
never freeze. In addition to these and 
landing fields, Iceland’s resources 
with military usefulness include a 
great capacity to produce electricity. 

Greenland, like Iceland, has har- 
bors which never freeze. Located on 
the west coast of southern Greenland, 
these provide a year-round base for 
surface craft, flying boats, and sub- 
marines. But the unique value of 
Greenland is in serving on the chain 
of weather stations which includes 
Labrador, Iceland, and a_ smaller 
island, named Jan Mayen, which lies 
to the northeast of Iceland. A good 
deal of the weather which moves in 
across Europe comes from the west, 
and Britain and the United States are 
thus able to predict more accurately 
than the Axis what the weather is 
going to be when planning operations. 

Alaska, the third of the Arctic step- 
pingstones,; is at last receiving due 
recognition as a key military region. 
Recent events have demonstrated that 
Japan, no less than the United States, 
is aware of Alaska’s potentialities for 
attack and defense. Indeed, the Jap- 
anese apparently have been ahead of 
America in this respect, since they are 
reported to have made more complete 
sets of harbor soundings and weather 
observations than we collected during 
peacetime. 

Not only does Alaska offer an ex- 
cellent taking-off point for attack 
against Japan, but it lies along the 
most direct routes between American 
production centers and eastern Si- 


beria. Should Japan and Russia be- 
come active enemies, this route would 
be of untold value to the United Na- 
tions. 


Throughout all this Arctic area, 
shipping both on oceans and rivers is 
still handicapped a good deal of the 
year by ice. Powerful ice-breakers 
are opening the way to more naviga- 
tion than was once thought possible, 
and radio reports of ice movement 
help ships to keep in the clear. Russia 
has probably done more than any 
other country to make use of these 
developments, and the experience 
gained by her ships is showing other 
nations that the northern waterways 
have not begun to carry the commerce 
they are capable of bearing. 

The ice barriers which still remain 
are certainly no obstacle to transpor- 
tation by air. Although it is a pop- 
ular misconception that flying within 
the Arctic Circle is dangerous, actu- 
ally sub-zero weather is not nearly 
the handicap to aviation that inter- 
mediate temperatures are. Around 
the freezing point, for example, fog 
and slushy snow turn to ice on the 
wings and other exterior surfaces of 
the plane. Within the Arctic Circle, 
in the winter, the moisture is already 
frozen when it falls, and brushes off. 
In the summer, it remains liquid and 
drips off. It is because of these con- 
ditions that flying in the Arctic is 
better than along many of the com- 
mercial routes in the United States. 

Land masses and islands toward the 
top of the world, of course, are ex- 
cellent steppingstones for airplanes, 
particularly the small fighters and 
pursuit ships which cannot make the 
long jumps that bombers and trans- 
ports can. Sending the smaller 
planes, under their own power, by 
way of the North would save much 
valuable shipping space on the vessels 
carrying war materials to the vital 
Russian fronts. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the world’s 
foremost authority on the Arctic, tells 
in a recent article in Fortune maga- 
zine, how planes might be sent to 


the Soviet Union by way of Alaska: 

“If we do our ferrying in winter 
we do not need prepared airports with 
regulation hard-surface landing 
fields. Then every lake is by nature 
a reasonably good landing field, 
plenty good enough for experienced 
Alaskan, Canadian, and _ Siberian 
flyers. The distance from Chicago to 
Fairbanks is increased by only 200 
or 300 miles if the pilot flies down the 
Mackenzie along the route used al- 
ready for many years by Mackenzie 
Air Service and Canadian Airways. 
That route can be stocked every sum- 
mer by railway and river steamboat 
with all the gas and other supplies 
needed for next winter’s ferrying of 
fighting planes, if they come over in 
hundreds or thousands. Nature has 
provided the Arctic with natural 
landing fields, seaplane bases, and 
river or ice highways thousands of 
miles long. The United Nations would 
be well advised to take advantage of 
them.” 
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The bombing of a German munitions 
plant was being reported by a Danish 
newspaper. Instructions were to say 
that only a cow was hit. Such was 
the report the paper carried (shortly 
before being suspended), with only the 
mild elaboration: “The cow burned for 
four days.” —QUOTE 





“Jones seems to be a successful man. 
I suppose he made hay while the sun 
shone?” 

“Not only that, but he made it from 
the grass that other people let grow 
under their feet.” —-Paxupuseh 





“By the way,” said the new lodger, “I 
have a few idiosyncrasies.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the land- 
lady. “I'll see that they are dusted 
regularly.” —LABOR 





The drill sergeant was putting a 
squad of draftees through their first 
paces. Finally, exasperated at their un- 


even lines, he roared: 

“Whatsamatter! Don’t you know how 
to line up? All fall out and look at the 
—PATHFINDER 


line you’ve made.” 














“He says the tourists can’t very well come to him 
this summer, so. . .” 
KEATE IN COLLIER'S 


A fiery tempered businessman wrote 
the following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady. 
cannot type what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, cannot say it. You, 
being neither, will understand what I 
mean.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Science Prof: “What happens when a 
body is immersed in water?” 
Student: “The telephone rings!” 
—CLASSMATE 





Mother announced that a prize would 
be given each Saturday to the most 
obedient member of the family during 
the week. 

Almost with one voice the five chil- 
dren protested: “Oh, that isn’t fair. 
Daddy will win every time.” 

—T1p-BitTs 





“Would your boy friend object if you 
went out with other fellows?’ 
“He wouldn’t hear of such a thing.” 
—SELECTED 
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The Week at Home 


Farm Prices 


Congress was still engaged last 
week in the prolonged and bitter con- 
troversy which has arisen over farm 
prices. The question came about over 
the operation of the machinery for 
maintaining what is known as parity, 
the complicated formula by which the 
government seeks to give farmers the 
same relative purchasing power 
which they enjoyed in the years 1909- 
1914. 

The government thus makes loans, 
grants cash subsidies, and pays bene- 
fits for soil conservation work to 
farmers, who, in turn, subject them- 
selves to a variety of regulations on 
the amount of crops which they may 
plant, harvest, and sell. In the pro- 
cess of making loans, moreover, the 




















Waiting for the other fellow to move 
COAKLEY IN WASH. POST 


government has become the owner of 
vast farm surpluses, such as millions 
of bushels of wheat. 

The administration now desires to 
sell some of these surpluses. The 
parity price of wheat today, for ex- 
ample, is $1.34 a bushel, but the gov- 
ernment would like to sell a good 
deal at 85 cents a bushel, not for gen- 
eral milling into flour, but as cheap 
feed for cattle and hogs. It is argued 
that this would increase the produc- 
tion of meat and dairy products, now 
in such demand for military and 
lease-lend purposes. 

By last week, however, Congress 
was still unrelenting in its refusal to 
abandon a single portion of the parity 
price system. To warnings that its 
stand contributed to the growth of in- 
flation, through higher prices for farm 
products, farm leaders pointed out 
that little has been done to stabilize 
wages in industry. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Agriculture, its funds 
for the next 12 months held up by the 
wrangle, was operating on a small 
temporary sum allowed by Congress. 


Roundup Broadens 


Capture of the eight Nazi-trained 
saboteurs whose secret military trial 
continued last week has_ brought 
about the arrest of scores of other 
dangerous aliens and naturalized cit- 
izens within the United States. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
dragnet has hauled in 14 persons who 
gave material assistance to the eight 
soon after they arrived in this country 
on their destructive mission. Nine 
of the 14 are citizens, charged with 


treason, for which they may receive 
the death penalty. The other five, 
although to be tried under different 
statutes, face the same fate. 

Meanwhile, over 100 members of 
the German-American Bund have 
been taken into custody, among them 
the national leader and other prom- 
inent officers. Although formally dis- 
solved, the bund has operated under- 
ground, in the guise of sports and 
culture societies. But its members 
have been active in urging German- 
Americans not to register for selective 
service, in giving instructions on draft 
evasion, and in violating the law re- 
quiring the registration of aliens. 
Wherever possible they have spread 
anti-American and pro-German sen- 
timent. 


Women “Proving” Guns 


Army officers let out the secret a 
few days ago that women are loading 
and firing guns—not merely rifles 
and machine guns, but powerful anti- 
aircraft guns and howitzers—at the 
Aberdeen proving ground in Mary- 
land. In the past 90 days, it was re- 
vealed, 300 women have been put on 
the payroll to test guns, ammunition, 
and tanks. 

Working at tasks which had for- 
merly been thought impossible for 


women are secretaries, one-time 
waitresses, housewives, and two 
grandmothers. Earning the same 


rates of pay that are given to men in 
such work, they have learned their 
jobs speedily and have not had an 
accident in handling heavy guns and 
machinery. 

At the controls of a 15-ton crane is 
an 18-year-old girl, who learned how 
to handle the machine in one day, 
although officers say that it usually 
takes a week to break ina man. The 
crew of five which tests ammunition 
in a 75-millimeter gun includes two 
girls. After one of them had loaded 
a live shell in a recent demonstration, 
the other pulled the firing pin, and 
the test continued without a hitch. 
The two grandmothers, incidentally, 
perform like veterans in firing light 
antiaircraft guns. 


Vitamin Guide 


Plentiful though the articles and 
books on vitamins have been, there 
is room for the excellent pamphlet, 
Vitamins for Health, issued last week 
by the Public Affairs Committee. 
This compact and inexpensive guide 
to better diets is written with author- 





where the trial of saboteurs was taking place. 
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JAPANESE PEDDLER is shown selling ice cream outside of the Justice Building in Washington, 


Kohie Yamane, the peddler, was born in Japan 


70 years ago and came to the United States 47 years ago. 


ity by Dr. Henry Borsook and Wil- 
liam Huse, biochemists at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, who 
have designed it for everyday use. 
Such information as signs of vita- 
min deficiency, foods richest in vita- 
mins, when synthetic vitamins are 
desirable, and how to plan vitamin- 
rich meals is given by the authors. 
Each of the vitamins—its sources and 
uses—is taken up in detail, and a use- 
ful chart headed “Where You Can 
Get Your Vitamins” is provided. 
Copies of Vitamins for Health may be 
purchased, at 10 cents each, from the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Victory Models 


Price Chief Leon Henderson dis- 
closed a few days ago that ‘‘victory”’ 
models of household appliances and 
other articles may put in their ap- 
pearance before long. The items 
would be manufactured in standard- 
ized forms, designed to save metal 
and other materials wherever pos- 
sible. 

Although Mr. Henderson mentioned 
no specific articles, the list might in- 
clude such things as washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, sweepers, irons, 
plumbing fixtures, lawn mowers and 
other small implements, and kitchen 
utensils. Even with careful use, the 
civilian population unavoidably wears 
out a large number of these things. 

The War Production Board con- 
sequently is making every effort to 
fulfill all war material needs while 


at the same time providing for the 
absolute essentials of everyday ci- 
vilian life. It realizes that war pro- 
duction would suffer if the working 
population is made to bear too many 
privations. Under its guidance, plants 
not suitable for war production will 
turn to making the simplified and 
standardized ‘“‘victory” items for ci- 
vilian consumers. 


Another Outpost 


American forces of considerable 
strength, it was revealed last week, 
are now stationed at Port Moresby, 
on the Island of New Guinea (see pic- 
ture on page 5). Located immedi- 
ately north of Australia, Port Moresby 
has stood up under scores of enemy 
raids in recent weeks, and has firmly 
blocked a further Japanese advance 
in that area. Not only is it a defens- 
ive stronghold, but it is building up 
strength as a jumping-off place for 
attacks against the enemy in the 
Southwest Pacific. Already it has 
served as the air base for United Na- 
tions’ raids on Japanese-held Sala- 
maua and Lae, in New Guinea, and on 
Tulagi, Rabaul, and Kendari, located 
in other islands. 

Until the news of Port Moresby was 
released, the only American forces 
stationed in the Southwest Pacific 
about which the nation had informa- 
tion were those in Australia and on 
the Free French island of New Cale- 
donia, which is 800 miles to the east. 
The latter expedition was landed 
sometime before April 25. 
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The Week Abroad 


Russia and Egypt 


The Russian situation, at the time 
of this writing, is extremely critical. 
The Soviets admit that the Germans 
have crossed the Don River in con- 
siderable force. The fall of the stra- 
‘ tegic city of Voronezh seems to be 
a foregone conclusion. The Germans 
are also advancing at two points 
south of this city. They appear to be 
launching a_three-pronged drive 
toward the great industrial city of 
Stalingrad, situated on the Volga 
River. At present they are about 200 
miles away from Stalingrad, but 
their drive seems to be gaining mo- 
mentum. If they can capture this 
prize industrial center, it is hard to 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
New drives in the Rostov area (1) and fighting 
at Boguchar (2) bring the Germans closer to the 


Caucasus oil fields. Shaded arrows indicate pos- 
sible objectives. Advancing Germans broke through 
the Russian line at Voronezh (3) and indications 
were that the Germans would launch a drive to 
split Moscow from the south and push toward the 
Ural industrial areas (shaded arrows). From their 
base at Rzhev, the Nazis launched a strong offen- 
sive in the Kalinin area (4). 


see how they can be stopped from 
pushing on to the rich oil fields of 
the Caucasus. 

The Nazi legions are also making 
headway in the section around Rzhev, 
which lies 130 miles northwest of 
Moscow. Every additional advance 
is this region constitutes a further 
threat to the Russian capital. Per- 
haps the Russians may yet rise to 
the occasion at the critical moment, 
as they have done so spectacularly in 
the past, but it is generally admitted 
that the situation is grave. 

On the Egyptian front, the posi- 
tion of the United Nations is some- 
what more hopeful. General Rom- 
mel’s offensive has been completely 
checked for the time being, and the 
British forces, under General Auch- 
inleck, have regained a small part of 
the territory they recently lost. The 
British counteroffensive, however, 
has gained little headway, and the 
Germans are said to be rushing heavy 
reinforcements across the Mediter- 
ranean. Since reinforcements for 
General Auchinleck’s forces must 
travel over much greater distances 
than those which are being sent to 
the enemy, the advantage in this re- 
gion is also on the side of the Axis. 


Don River 


The Don River, present site of a 
Bigantic battle between Germany and 
Russia, is one of the three great 
Southward-flowing rivers of Euro- 


pean Russia, the other two being the 
Dnieper and the Volga. Its source is 
a short distance below Moscow, and 
it flows over a southeasterly course 
for a distance of 1,300 miles before 
emptying into the Sea of Azov, which 
is referred to, because of its position, 
as the vestibule of the Black Sea. 

The Don River is famous for its 
tough and ready “song-and-dance 
soldiers,’’ the Don Cossacks, accord- 
ing to a bulletin of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. It is navigable for 
hundreds of miles, and great quan- 
tities of freight are carried over it 
each year. At one point, it curves 
toward the Volga so sharply that it 
is only 45 miles away. Goods shipped 
down the Volga are transported by 
road and rail across to the Don, and 
then shipped on southward by way 
of that river. The Russians have 
long wanted to build a canal con- 
necting these two rivers, and plan 
to do so as soon as possible. 


Neutral Turkey 


Few European diplomats have 
been more proficient in walking the 
tightrope of neutrality than Tur- 
key’s Sukru Saracoglu, former for- 
eign minister and now prime min- 
ister of that important neutral. His 
elevation to the premiership is not 
expected to result in any change in 
Turkey’s foreign policy. The Turks 
are likely to continue their game of 
remaining on good terms with the 
English, the Germans, and the Rus- 
sians, despite all attempts on the part 
of both groups of belligerents to draw 
them into the struggle. 


Turkey is the only country which 
fought in the last war, lost consider- 
able territory, and still remained 
satisfied with her postwar bounda- 
ries. The great leader, Kemal Ata- 
turk, contended that the reduced 
state was more in keeping with Tur- 
key’s basic interests and he devoted 
his energies to building a modern, 
strong nation. He felt that the pre- 
war Turkish state was too large and 
sprawling, contained too many con- 
flicting racial groups, and that this 
was one of the causes of the rapid 
disintegration under the impact of 
war. 

Since the death of Ataturk, Presi- 
dent Inonu has continued the policy 
of his illustrious predecessor. Dur- 
ing the dark days immediately be- 





fore the outbreak of 
hostilities, it was diffi- 
cult to chart a neutral 
course, but up to the 


present the Ankara 
government has_ suc- 
ceeded in avoiding 
clashes with either 


camp. Despite the sym- 
pathy of a majority of 
the Turkish people for 
the cause of the United 
Nations, it does not ap- 
pear likely that the 
government will enter 
the conflict unless its 
territory is invaded. For 
the time being at least, 
the danger of invasion is 
not imminent, for Ger- 
many is heading for the Caucasus by 
way of southern Russia. So long as 
she is occupied in this campaign, it 
is not expected that she will risk a 
drive through Turkey. The Germans 
apparently came to the conclusion 
that the Russian route to the Cau- 
casus offered more hope of success 
than the Turkish and Near Eastern. 


Home Fleet. 


Fighting France 


France showed more of her old 
spirit last week, on July 14, than 
she did on either of the other two 
Bastille Days which have been ob- 
served since her armies went down 
to defeat in 1940. In that year, France 
was too stunned to pay much at- 
tention to the anniversary of July 
14, 1789, when the storming of the 
Bastille prison in Paris marked the 
beginning of the French Revolution. 

Again last year, there was none of 
the traditional merrymaking—no pa- 
rades, no music and dancing. Me- 
chanically the people displayed flags, 
and in Paris silent crowds viewed 
the old fortress, nothing more. 


France’s lot this year is certainly 
no easier, but the people have new 
hope. Outside the nation, the Free 
French are gaining in stature among 
the United Nations (see article on 
page one). General Charles de 
Gaulle’s forces, in fact, took Bas- 
tille Day as the occasion for chang- 
ing their name from “Free French” 
to “Fighting France.” This same 
spirit was evident in parts of France 
on Bastille Day, because there were 
fresh and stronger outbursts of sabo- 
tage against the Germans. The spirit 
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NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA look on in admiration as Capt. J. McCabe of Milwaukee sits in his 


Army jeep. New Guinea is one of the many fronts on which American armed forces have been landed. 





KEEPING THE SEA LANES to Russia and England open. 
against the .najesty of Iceland's towering, snow-capped coast line, 
is shown Rear Admiral Robert C. Giffen, who now commands the 
‘United States Navy task force cooperating with the British 
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was evidently infectious, too, since 
it spread to other parts of occupied 
Europe and gave the Nazis new 
troubles with which to deal. 


India Stands Firm 

The British have received another 
setback in India. The working com- 
mittee of India’s leading political 
party, the All-India Congress, has 
agreed upon plans for a mass moves 
ment to force England to give that 
country its full freedom at once. The 
leading figure behind this latest move 
on the part of India was Mohandas 
Gandhi. He defied his doctor’s or- 
ders and was almost in a complete 
state of exhaustion during the six- 
day negotiations which ended in a 
complete victory for his new free- 
dom program—the “Quit India 
Movement.” 

Exactly what methods will be used 
by the leaders of this movement to 
exert pressure on England are not 
known at this time. The plan will 
not be put into effect until after a 
formal vote of a party convention 
which is to be held at Bombay next 
month. It is believed, however, that 
the Congress leaders will not at- 
tempt to interfere with India’s pres- 
ent cooperation in the war—which 
is purely on a voluntary basis. But 
they are expected to bring strong 
pressure, in one form or another, to 
win immediate freedom from the 
British. 


Borrowing from Japan 


American military forces in Aus- 
tralia are borrowing ideas on diet 
from their enemy, the Japanese. The 
problem of transporting sufficient 
food supplies to our troops in that 
part of the world presents serious 
obstacles. What is more, the trans- 
portation problem within Australia 
itself is complicated because of the 
tremendous distances and of the vast 
stretches of wastelands. 

In order to prepare for any pos- 
sibility of a food shortage, our mili- 
tary authorities in Australia are ex- 
perimenting with every possible idea. 
They know that the Japanese solved 
their food supply problem by making 
the widest use of rice, which is found 
almost everywhere in the southern 
Pacific. By combining rice with other 
foods, rations which ordinarily would 
last for only two days can be stretched 
out for 10 days. Experiments are be- 
ing made to see whether Americans, 
if the occasion should arise, could get 
along as well on this diet as the Jap- 
anese have been able to. 
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Censorship in Wartime 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is to work in close cooperation with 
the Office of Censorship, which is 
under the direction of Bryon Price. 

In short, the President entrusted 
Mr. Davis with the task of providing 
the American people with accurate 
and authoritative information on 
how the war is proceeding; that is, 
all information which it is vossible 
to reveal without giving aid to the 
enemy. The Office of War Informa- 
tion will keep in constant touch with 
newspapers, broadcasting stations, 
motion picture producers, and other 
such agencies. It will work out ar- 
rangements with government de- 
partments and bureaus so as to pre- 
vent the distribution of inconsistent 
or misleading information. 


Davis Outlines Plans 


In a recent press conference, Mr. 
Davis outlined his views and inten- 
tions in these words: “This is a peo- 
ple’s war, and to win it the people 
should know as much about it as 
they can. This office will do its best 
to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth, both at home and abroad. Mili- 
tary information that would aid the 
enemy must be withheld; but within 
that limitation we shall try to give 
the people a clear, complete, and ac- 
curate picture.” 


“It is our hope,” Mr. Davis con- 
tinued, “that we can put an end to 
conflicting statements which confuse 
the public mind. This can be done, I 
believe, by giving the complete truth 
to the public as rapidly as possible 
and by endeavoring to establish pro- 
cedures which may enable different 
agencies to reach agreement before 
a given issue comes to the state of 
publication.” 

Mr. Davis had barely started on 
his job, however, before he was faced 
with a test of the extent of his au- 
thority. The occasion was the Army 


worked out. The Army officials fi- 
nally permitted newspapermen to 
enter the courtroom for a _ brief 
time in order to observe the general 
atmosphere in which the trial was 
proceeding and to take some pho- 
tographs. No testimony was per- 
mitted to be given during the time 
they were there, however, and the 
trial did not resume until all out- 
siders had left the room. 

In a sense, this compromise on the 
part of Army officials, though seem- 
ingly insignificant, was considered a 
fairly important victory for Mr. 
Davis. At no time did he, or any 
other reasonable person, believe that 
the trial should be thrown com- 
pletely open to the public. Such an 
act might well provide “enemies 
within our country” with valuable 
information on the FBI’s methods of 
tracking down _ saboteurs, and _ it 
might help them in a number of 
other ways. 


Mr. Davis knew this as well as 
anyone else. But he believed that it 
would be possible for the public to 
be given limited information about 
the trial without aiding the enemy 
in any way. If that could be done, 
he insisted, it should be, for the pub- 
lic has a right to know as much as 
possible about what is going on. He 
argued that if too much vital infor- 
mation is withheld from the people, 
their morale will suffer. 


Military Tradition 

In making an issue over the spy 
case, Mr. Davis had the support of 
many people who feel that military 
officials do not take the public 
enough into their confidence. It is a 
tradition with Army and Navy lead- 
ers to give out a dearth of informa- 
tion and to be as secretive as pos- 
sible. Such an attitude is entirely 


natural and understandable, for it is 
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Scene of the Nazi spy trial in Washington, D. C. 


trial of the eight Nazi spies. Mr. 
Davis felt that the public should 
know as much about what was go- 
ing on at the trial as possible with- 
out giving helpfui information to the 
enemy. But Majer General Frank 
McCoy, in charge of the military 
court, had different ideas. He in- 
sisted upon complete and absolute 
secrecy, barred the press from the 
trial, and even refused admission to 
Mr. Davis’ representative. 


As is generally known, Mr. Davis 
took the issue to the White House, 
and a compromise solution was 


good tactics to keep the enemy in the 
dark—to keep him guessing. 

On the other hand, it is argued, 
this policy, like any other, can be 
carried to extremes. Critics point 
out cases in which military leaders 
have held back information with re- 
spect to the seriousness of our situa- 
tion in certain battles. As a result, 
the public was totally unprepared 
for the sudden setbacks which we 
suffered. Many people were shocked; 
their morale was impaired. Had 
they been prepared in advance for 
the bad news, they could have taken 
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Elmer Davis, head of OWI, at a recent press conference 


it more calmly. If, therefore, too 
much information is withheld from 
the people, the argument continues, 
they may lose confidence in their 
leaders and be unable to put forth 
their best efforts. 

It is for this reason that most writ- 
ers on public affairs have expressed 
enthusiasm over the compromise 
which has been worked out between 
Mr. Davis and military leaders. An 
agreement has been reached, it is 
reported, whereby Army and Navy 
leaders will have the final word in 
deciding what information is to be 
denied the public, but these officials 
will listen to what Mr. Davis has to 
say before making such decisions. 


The New York Herald-Tribune, 
along with the majority of other 
newspapers, hails this as an impor- 
tant step in censorship policy. It has 
this to say about the agreement: 


“It is essential that the difference 
which arose last week between the 
commission (military court) and Mr. 
Elmer Davis, head of the Office of 
War Information, should not be mis- 
interpreted. It was never a ques- 
tion of unrestrained publicity for the 
whole proceedings; no rational man 
could wish to have the whole story 
of our counter-espionage methods 
spread upon the record as a warn- 
ing and guidebook for future spies. 
It was simply a question of assuring 
the public that here, as in more vital 
matters, the necessity for keeping 
it informed so far as possible was not 
being forgotten, and that in deciding 
what could or could not be given out, 
the military authorities would avail 
themselves of the advice of one who 
has a surer knowledge of the re- 
quirements of public information 
than they have sometimes shown 
hitherto. 


“Mr. Davis has issued an admira- 
ble statement of general policy: His 
office will endeavor to tell the truth 
and nothing but the truth; he knows 
that the whole truth cannot always 
be told because of the necessity for 
military secrecy, and that the War 
and Navy Departments must have 
the final say as to what is to be 
withheld, but—and this is the im- 
portant point—their decision should 
be only ‘after consultation with the 
director of war information.’ 

“That is all that should be asked. 
It is undeniable that both the Army 
and the Navy (as well as other de- 
partments) have blundered in their 
handling of information and that the 
blunders have tended to diminish 
confidence in their statements at 


other times, even when there were 
the best possible reasons for issuing 
them in the form adopted. The cure 
is not to deprive the service depart- 
ments of control over secrets which 
may be vital; it is simply to assure 
the public that, in deciding what is 
to be suppressed, the departments 
have at least consulted with a civil- 
ian officer who understands the im- 
portance of news in the war effort 
and whose job it is to tell all the 
facts that can be safely given.” 


More Intelligently Informed 


Thus, there is reason to believe 
that the public will be better and 
more intelligently informed on the 
progress and development of the 
war now that the Office of War In- 
formation is getting into action. This 
agency is also expected to clear up 
“the dilemma of news” on the home 
front. In certain respects, this phase 
of the problem has been more seri- 
ous than that involved in military 
reporting. It is generally agreed that 
there has been entirely “too much 
thinking aloud” among officials of 
war agencies. Each one seems to be 
attempting to outdo the others in 
making shocking or spectacular state- 
ments which will be widely publi- 
cized. 

On the question of gasoline ration- 
ing and rubber shortage, for ex- 
ample, there have been dozens of 
conflicting and confusing statements 
by prominent officials. People reach 
the point where they do not know 
whom or what to believe. They lose 
respect for their officials. Such a 
situation leads to inefficiency in ra- 
tioning programs. 

Much of this contradiction and con- 
fusion could be eliminated, it is con- 
tended, if officials would cease mak- 
ing predictions and would agree 
among themselves what needs to be 
done in a given case before express- 
ing themselves too extensively in 
public. This is one of the problems 
which Mr. Davis and his organiza- 
tion will tackle. He has a tough job 
ahead of him, but no man in the 
country is better qualified than he 
for the task. He has had wide ex- 
perience in the fields of journalism 
and radio. His daily five-minute 
roundups of the news, before his re- 
cent appointment, was one of the 
most popular and informative radio 
programs on the air. 

Mr. Davis has the capacity to get 
along with people. He seldom makes 
an enemy, and yet he gets things 
done. It is generally felt that he will 
be an excellent administrator. 
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The Free French Are Growing Stronger 


(Concluded from page 1) 


who had fled as the legitimate govern- 
ment in each case. 

But the government of France did 
not flee. It surrendered. The armis- 
tice with Germany was negotiated by 
the Pétain government and we still 
recognize that government as the 
legitimate government of that part 
of France which is not under occupa- 
tion by the Germans. General de 
Gaulle and other Frenchmen who fled 
established themselves as a National 
Committee to continue fighting 
against the Axis. The Free French 
had received no authority from the 
people of France to constitute a gov- 
ernment, although the majority of 
Frenchmen undoubtedly were more 
sympathetic with them than with the 
Pétain government. 

The United States had other reasons 
for continuing diplomatic relations 
with Vichy. With most of Europe 
under the Hitler heel, Vichy remained 
the last important listening post on 
the continent from which our repre- 
sentatives could obtain information. 
Secondly, Vichy afforded us an op- 
portunity to remain in touch with 
those elements in France which were 
resisting the Axis. 

Despite these advantages, our pol- 
icy toward France has been more 
sharply criticized than any other pol- 
icy. It has been pointed out that 
the Free French were really our al- 
lies and yet we refused to strengthen 
their hand by extending diplomatic 
recognition to them. Militarily, the 
Free French have worked untiringly 
for the defeat of the Axis, and yet 
they are not one of the United Na- 
tions. 


Toward Free France 


But if we have not gone “all out” 
for the Free French, we have veered 
more and more toward them during 
recent months. As pointed out earlier 
we have established the principle of 
recognizing them as the legitimate 
government of those areas where 
they are in control. We have pro- 
vided them with lend-lease materials. 
Now we have established the basis for 
fuller military cooperation by naming 
Admiral Stark and Brigadier General 
Bolte to work with de Gaulle in Lon- 
don. At the same time, we have re- 
called our ambassador to Vichy, Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, and we 
maintain only a skeleton staff at 
Vichy. 

The cause of the Free French was 
further strengthened earlier this 
month by the successful negotiation 
of an agreement between General de 
Gaulle and representatives of the 
underground movement in France 
itself. The agreement, which will be 
widely publicized by radio and leaflet 
throughout France, calls for the 
restoration of democracy after the 
invaders have been forced out of the 
country. The five-point program is: 


1. Once the enemy is driven from 
their land, all French men and women 
will elect a national assembly, which 
will decide what course the future of 
the country shall take. 


2. The totalitarian system which 
Toused, armed, and incited our en- 
emies against us, as well as the sys- 
tematic coalition of private interests 
which in France has acted in opposi- 
tion to national interests, must once 
and for all be overthrown. 


3. At home practical guarantees 
must be es = — put an or to 
-“nny constituted by perpetual in- 
Tngement of rights, and to insure 
tty and dignity in work and life 
every citizen. 
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PILOTS ARE TRAINED in England for the forces of General Charles de Gaulle and his Free 


French fighters. 


4. We want to destroy forever the 
mechanical organization of mankind, 
such as the enemy has achieved in con- 
tempt of all religion, morals, and char- 
ity. We want the age-old French ideal 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

5. We want this war to result in a 
world organization establishing lasting 
solidarity and mutual help between 
nations in every sphere. 

This understanding between those 
Frenchmen who are fighting the Axis 
from within France and those who 
are fighting from without has greatly 
strengthened the cause of the Free 
French. Not only has it rallied the 
forces which are fighting the Axis but 
it has provided the political basis for 
the movement. Up to the present, 
the opposition has been confined 
largely to military matters. It may 
well be the initial step in the drive 
to bring the Free French fully into 


well-trained, well-equipped soldiers. 
The Free French navy has a total of 
40 war vessels and includes two capi- 
tal ships, as well as the largest sub- 
marine in the world. In addition, de 
Gaulle has over 100 merchant ships, 
representing about a quarter of 
France’s pre-armistice tonnage. 
Though General de Gaulle runs his 
war from a seven-story office build- 
ing in London, his official capital is a 
steaming African jungle town on the 
Congo River. Equatorial Africa de- 
clared for the Free French in Sep- 
tember 1940, and its capital, Brazza- 
ville, became the capital of anti-Axis 
France. In spite of exhausting heat, 
malaria, blackwater fever, and the 
deadly sleeping sickness, the town has 
grown rapidly and become a _ busy 
hive of industry and warlike prepara- 





FREE FRENCH TROOPS have participated in many of the battles of Africa. 


ACME 


Here are men of the 


French colonial infantry at the entrance to a camp in the desert. 


the councils of the United Nations. 

Whatever the future of the Free 
French movement, its past accom- 
plishments are noteworthy. From the 
handful of escaped soldiers and sail- 
ors who were organized in London 
shortly after the surrender of France, 
General de Gaulle has organized a 
fighting force which has made its 
influence felt in many a battle. The 
Free French army consists of 100,000 


tion. An increase in shipping has 
necessitated the construction of new 
port facilities, and a radio station 
powerful enough to send messages to 
France and the United States has been 
set up. 

Frenchmen of all ages, classes, and 
creeds have repaired to the capital on 
the banks of the Congo. Scientists 
and religious leaders, students and 
peasants, fishermen and just plain 





ordinary Frenchmen make up the 
army of the Free French. How they 
have escaped from France will some- 
day make highly dramatic adventure 
stories. Ben Lucien Burman, in a 
book published last week, speaks of 
the significance of these men and their 
movement. “The heart of France,” 
he writes, “is no longer in Paris along 
the gentle Seine; it is here in Africa, 
along the banks of the fever-ridden 
Congo.” : 

One of the greatest achievements 
of the Free French in Equatorial Af- 
rica is the building of two long high- 
ways for shipping United Nations 
supplies across the continent. Using 
native labor, they built two roads 
from the Atlantic coast to the Nile, 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The 
two roads follow different routes, but 
both can carry supplies to Egypt and 
the Middle East. 


‘Third of an Empire 


In French Equatorial Africa and 
the adjacent mandate of Cameroon, 
Free France has about 6,000,000 peo- 
ple and an area more than five times 
the size of the mother country. This 
is by far the largest of the free ter- 
ritories, but by no means the only one 
worthy of notice. Syria and the Leb- 
anon are now under the cross of Lor- 
raine and together they have nearly 
4,000,000 people. 

Many islands in the _ southern 
Pacific are under Free French con- 
trol. Some of these are of such stra- 
tegic value that the United States has 
landed troops on them to protect them 
from the Japanese. The tiny French 
possessions on the coast of India have 
thrown in their lot with the Free 
French. 

The most spectacular accomplish- 
ment of the Free French on the mili- 
tary front was their victory in Syria. 
With the British, they moved into 
Syria last summer to prevent German 
planes from using flying fields there 
and to protect the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. Syria became the 
first territory to be liberated by the 
arms of the Free French. 


But Free French soldiers have 
fought on other fronts. They have 
shared in many of the battles of 
Libya, at Tobruk, Bengazi, and more 
recently at Bir Hacheim. More im- 
portant than what they have done 
is what they are preparing to do. 
They are building a powerful army in 
Africa for future use. They are 
stationed in the Middle East to meet 
a possible German assault. More- 
over, they stand as a barrier against 
further Nazi assaults throughout cen- 
tral Africa. 


Now that the soldiers of the under- 
ground movement have joined hands 
with de Gaulle and recognized him as 
the leader of all the Free French, the 
anti-Axis cause has been strength- 
ened. It is estimated that there are 
some 40,000 to 50,000 soldiers in 
Occupied France, efficiently organ- 
ized, with concealed weapons, with 
radios and newspapers. They will 
play an important role when the in- 
vasion of the continent occurs. 

General de Gaulle and his followers 
inside of France and outside have 
never accepted defeat as final. Their 
attitude remains today what it was 
at the time of the surrender when 
de Gaulle said: ‘France has lost a 
battle, but France has not lost the 
war.” 
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Pegler on Rubber 


It is no secret that Westbrook Peg- 
ler has a bone to pick with the Roose- 
velt administration more often than 
he sees eye to eye with it. One of 
those rare situations in which he is 
willing to go along even with Harold 
Ickes, his favorite opponent in verbal 
duels, is in connection with the rub- 
ber shortage. In a column last week, 
Pegler had this to say about the rub- 
ber shortage: 


The rubber shortage is one situation 
in which my dismal disposition serves 
me well because I assume the lack is 
simply awful and much worse than we 
have been told and rather resent all 
opinions and speculations on the side of 
optimism. I doubt that any layman has 
read more about it or knows less, for 
I have waded through pounds of docu- 
ments, starting way last January, and 
much of the information and opinion 
sent out of Washington, the sum of 
which is a great confusion. Never has 
it been harder for our people to form 
an intelligent idea on any subject, but 
the one safest way for all of us is to 
decide that we are absolutely up against 
it, have done with blaming for the time 
being at least and save and give up 
rubber. I have four old tires and tubes 
and about 10 pounds of other rubber 
which goes into the pile right away and 
may be able to discover more. It has 
been said that the reclamation yield of 
certain kinds of mats is very low, but I 
string along with Harold Ickes in his 
rejoinder that every little helps and 














“How many miles you getting to the gallon?” 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


that many of these mats will serve 
better on ships than in our cars and 
homes or Offices. ... 


Heroism at Home 


Last week the Office of Civilian 
Defense reprinted in its News Letter 
Arnold Bennett’s article, “The Awful 
Truth About War Work,” which was 
written during the First World War 
and which had been brought to light 
not long ago by The Reader’s Digest. 
Here are a few of the things that the 
writer observed about many things 
connected with volunteering for work 
on the home front: 


When citizens hear that volunteers 
for, war work are badly wanted, and 
then look out their windows and see no 
work at all rolling up to their front 
doors, they are apt to feel rather hurt 
and say: “I am ready to do my share, 
but if no one gives me anything to do I 
can’t do anything.” 


Yet patriots cannot expect the organ- 
izers of war work to:'run up and down 
streets knocking at doors and crying: 
“Come! You are the very person I 
need!” However much urgent war 
work is waiting to be done, nine-tenths 
of the volunteers will have to put them- 
selves to a certain amount of trouble to 
discover the work. They may even 
have almost to beg for the privilege of 
doing it. They are rather hurt, for 
they are not asking a favor. “I went 
and offered my services.” a woman will 
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say, “and he looked at me as if I were 
a doubtful character, and you never 
heard such a cross-examination as I had 
to go through. It was most humiliat- 
ing.” 

Observing that some annoyance 
incidental to getting the work is in- 
evitable, Mr. Bennett goes on to de- 
scribe the “unsuitability” of the as- 
signment: 


No sooner have you, an eager volun- 
teer, brought to bay and caught the 
work than you discover it is not the 
right kind of work. It is either beneath 
your powers, or beyond them; or it is 
unsuited to your individuality, your 
social station, your health, your hands 
or feet. You had expected work that 
showed you at your best—picturesque 
work, interesting work, work free from 
monotony, work of which you could see 
the immediate beautiful results, im- 
portant work without the moral] risks 
attaching to real responsibilitv. And 
the chances are ten to one that the work 
you have actually got is dull, monoto- 
nous, apparently futile; any fool could 
do it, though it is exhausting and in- 
convenient. 


“Lowering your’ great powers 
down, or forcing your little powers 
up,” he comments, is all part of the 
task. Those who wish to read the 
entire article will find it in the April 
1942 Reader’s Digest. 


For Tomorrow 


Among the industrial developments 
forced by the war is a great advance 
in the production of aluminum and 
other light metals. By the end of 
1943, for example, the United States 
will have six and one-half times as 
much aluminum capacity as in 1939. 
Engineers believe we have hardly be- 
gun to employ aluminum on the scale 
that will be achieved. 

A look into the future by one of 
these experts is given in a recent 
New York Times editorial: 


Frank Jardine has developed this 
theme for the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, primarily with the automo- 
bile in view. He sees a lighter, cheaper 
car in the offing—a car which will cost 
less and travel at least thirty miles on 
a gallon of gasoline. Fenders will flow 
into the body. Aluminum will supplant 
steel for doors, rear decks, and hoods. 
There may be plastic windows flush 
with the outside of the car and plastic 
windshields curved at the corner posts 
to give a clearer view of the road. 
Frame and body will be combined. 

Professor J. D. Bernal of the Univer- 
sity of London goes much further than 
Mr. Jardine. It is his conviction that 
ultimately iron and steels will no longer 
be used indiscriminately for buildings 
and machinery, but kept for tools and 
working surfaces. With X-ray machines 
introduced everywhere in industry, he 
predicts the orientation of crystals in 
metals to give the greatest strength 
only in the directions in which strength 
is needed, with a still further reduction 
in weight. If he and Mr. Jardine are 
right, the day of aluminum has only 
dawned. 
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Pouring molten aluminum into ingot molds. 
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wow. 


MOVING SPIRIT of the Free French movement is General Charles de Gaulle, shown here inspecting 


French youth in a camp in Wales. 


Patréot or Traitor? 





De Gaulle, Fighting Frenchman 


F General Charles de Gaulle, leader 

of the Free French forces, were 
ever to be captured by the Germans, 
he would immediately be turned over 
to the French government at Vichy 
and would almost certainly be exe- 
cuted without delay. For, officially, 
the general is considered a traitor to 
his country. He refused to abide by 
the decision of the Pétain govern- 
ment to surrender to Germany, be- 
cause he felt that it was arrived at 
prematurely. At the time of the 
armistice, he broadcast these words 
to his people: 

“This capitulation was signed be- 
fore all means of resistance had been 
exhausted. ... There is no longer on 
the soil of France an independent 
government capable of upholding the 
interests of France and the French 
overseas.” 

Since that time, General de Gaulle 
has mobilized an increasingly large 
Free French military force. Many of 
his countrymen have escaped from 
France and joined him in England. 
Large numbers of French soldiers in 
North Africa have parted service 
with the Vichy forces stationed there 
and have gone over to their Free 
French comrades in nearby areas. 

Is he a patriot or a traitor? If this 
question could be freely answered by 
the French people, there is little 
doubt as to what their answer would 
be. The general himself is confident 
of their yerdict, for he has said that 
when the enemy is driven from 
France, “I will submit myself will- 
ingly to the judgment of the people.” 

The fact is, General de Gaulle has 
proved his patriotism throughout his 
career. He fought courageously for 
his country in the First World War, 
was captured and made a prisoner of 
war for more than two years. After 
the Armistice, he continued his mili- 
tary career and acquired a brilliant 
reputation. He became an assistant 
and close friend of Marshal Pétain. 
When the war broke out, he was ap- 
pointed special assistant in charge of 
war department matters in Premier 
Reynaud’s cabinet. 


It is little wonder that his services 
were sought when the gravity of the 
French crisis was finally realized. 
For General de Gaulle, like Billy 
Mitchell in our own country, had 
foreseen “events to come,’ had 
warned French military and political 
leaders of their country’s doom if 


modern preparations were not made. 
Back in 1934, he wrote a book in 
which he made this prediction: 

“Tomorrow the professional army 
will move entirely on caterpillar 
wheels. Every element of troops and 
services will make its way across 
mountains and valleys in the ap- 
propriate vehicles. Not a man, not 
a gun, not a shell, not even a piece 
of bread will be transported in any 
other way. 

“The defender who limits himself 
to. resisting in a fixed position with 
antiquated weapons is doomed to 
disaster. To break down mechanized 









force only mechanized force can be“ 


really efficacious. Massed air and 
land counterattacks launched against 
an adversary more or less disorgan- 
ized by his fortifications being 
pierced is the indispensable recourse 
of modern defense. Even if we make 
the frontier of our country the most 
advanced limit of our military action, 
we are still absolutely bound to cre- 
ate an instrument of shock, man- 
euver, and speed.” 

In other words, General de Gaulle 
was arguing, even as far back as 
then, that the offensive weapon is 
the best form of defense. Later, he 
pleaded on numerous occasions for 
the rapid mechanization of the 
French army—for great numbers of 
tanks and airplanes and other me- 
chanical weapons. 


His pleas were largely ignored, 
however. The French politicians did 
not want to spend the money, and 
the majority of military leaders felt 
smugly secure behind the Maginot 
Line. Today, many of the same lead- 


ers who betrayed their country by e 


not preparing for the crisis ahead 
are now calling General de Gaulle, 


istic prophet and ‘patriot, a traitor. ~ 








ever, 
this sham of hypocrisy. 


Despite frequent .discouragements, = 


including the hesitancy of the Brit- 
ish and American governments fully 
to recognize his Free French govern= 
ment, General de Gaulle maintain® 
an indomitable spirit. He is, by ma= 
ture, inclined to be melancholy at 
times, but he doesn’t know the me 
ing of the word “quit.” He is ta 
and distinguished in appearance 
natural born leader, possessed of 8 
brilliant mind. . 








who has proved himself to be a real- r 


The majority of French people, how=- Rs 
unquestionably see through ¢ 


























